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produce there the special effects of a series of very sharp cuts. And it is well
known how such cuts lower enormously the resistance to bending and to shock
of the metallic piece in which they are made, giving rise to a kind of phe-
nomenon of "inoculation" of the surfaces of fracture which are produced
there as the result of the mechanical force.

For this reason, the method of applying the force to produce fracture by
bending cemented specimens influences the behavior of these specimens to
an enormously greater extent than in the case of homogeneous specimens.

FIG. 155.

An example of the different behavior of a cemented and quenched specimen
under the action of shocks applied under various conditions is furnished by
Fig- 155, also taken from the same memoir of Guillet just cited. The two
fractures shown in the figure were made at two points of a same cemented
bar, not more than 10 cm. distant from each other. The first (between
the two pieces shown at the bottom of the figure) was obtained by a series of
weak shocks and was produced only after the specimen had undergone marked
deformation. The second (between the two pieces shown in the top part of
the figure) was, on the contrary, obtained with strong and sudden shocks; it